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Discussions ‘of accreditation and certification in the 

field of education often draw examples froa law and nedi¢ine. In 

these analogjcal arguments, two assumptions are commonly made: first, 


that educatdon is similar and comparable to law and medicine, and 
second, that accreditation and certification practices in the legal 
Pe and medical fields are demonstrably effective.- The first premise is 
_ almost always attacked by critics, but it is’ the second premise--the 
assumed effectiveness of accreditation and certification pkactices in 
law and medicine--that is especially questionable. Evidence \pf why 
the second premise is either false or undecidable is present¢d here or 
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Analogy and Credentialling 


‘ * 
%, 7 ; Robert E. Floden 


Ye ; a 


Introduction ‘ . 


‘ 


Comparisons are often drawd between education and the professions 
: of law and medicine. Debates about the implications of such compari- 
sons frequently revolve around the status of education as a prokeseton; 
but these comparisons may have more serious flaws; the descriptions of 
law and medicine may-be misleading or sven inaccubabes The particular 
comparisons discussed here regard the credentialling procedures of 
accreditation and certification. 

Sievbateatian and certification are ceaceduree through which an’ 
agency determines whether an institution or individual hag met éectetn 
standards, Institutions are accredited; dadtviduats are certified. In 
education, accreditation is performed by a private organization. If a 

x’ , a procedure is performed by the seni government, it is known as 
state program approval). ‘Certification in siucacion is carried ‘out by 
the state government. In manyyprofessions, certification is carried 


’ 


out by a private organization; when carried out .by the sLaidés the pro- 
~ 


cedure is called licensing. Although differences exist among accredita- 


tion, state program approval, certification, and licensing, these pro- 


Fg Ot Ree 
*Robert E. Floden is an IRT senior researcher, a coordinator of 
the Teacher Education Project, and an assistant professor of Teacher 
Education. _ ; A 


t ee 
cedures have similar purposes and general structures. In this paper,* 


they will be treated under the genergl rubric, credentialling; to - 
‘ 4 . . 


{3 consider each procedure separately would be to lose in clarity what , % - 
. 18 gained in precision. ' 


" 


The purposes af cvbdenbtalling within any profession fall into: | : 
three major categories: protection of the public, stimulation of 
a. and advancement of the profession. The public is beo= 
tected if credentialling screens out inadequate schools and incom- 

. petent practitioners. fewebeueteds and individuals already meeting 
tna standards may be stimulated to further improvement by ‘credential- 

“Ling presets: The profession may gain status and other benefits by 
raising the overall quality of its members and by advertising responsible 


intra-professional quality control. 


Protection of-the public is the'only credentialling purpose that 


will be explicitly considered in this paper. This purpose is generally 


‘ 


considered the most important, with greater emphasis in the professions 


than in general education (Orlans, 1975). ‘Accreditation of entire 
: . , > 
universities, for example, is directed at stimulation of institutional 
ae; 


q improvement. The arguments made below have application, mutatis mutandis, 
Meg. gc , : 
to the second and third purposes, but complete exposition of all \ 


three purposes would complicate the discussion. : 


Law, Medicine, and Teacher Education 


. Partly because of their early credentialling efforts, and partly 
. : ¢ 


: becausé of their longstanding prestige, law and medicine contribute 


the greatest number of examples to discussions ‘of! credential1ing in 
\ ee 


Re 


, 
od 
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education. _These examples, oftén used in analogical arguments advocating 
par pseular Bi ta procedures, rest upon two assumptions: fae, 
that Suueae ton ts similar to these fields, and yecanl, that agerenLees 
tion suakeiben in the legal and. medical fields vecumhecaiiue effec- S 
tive. While both seentatn are doubtful, it is the second ’one -- the 
assumed effectiveness of accreditation and déveitination mrackige in 
law and medicine -- that is especially questionable.” 

Lieberman (1956), for example, argues, for practitioner contrél 


of accrediting in education. 

_ Why not an accrediting agency ‘under the contral of the prac- 
titioners? This.is the type of agency which prevails in’ 
medical education, and it is genetally conceded that doctors 
have the most effective of all accrediting agencies. (p. 167) 


Lieberman explicitly describes the good effects of practitioner control  ‘°‘ 
' ae 


in medicine and implies the similarity between medicine .and education. 


Analogical arguments are often elliptical, sometimes merely stating 


the auieeeine of a practice in an honored profession and concludigg that 

the practice should be adopted in education. Lieberman's argument might 

be expanded as follows (P = premise, C = conclusion) : i 
‘(P1) Practitioners control the medical senuediting ne ; 


(P2) Practitioner control is successful in medicine. | ‘ 


(P3) Education is similar’ to medicine in aspects relevant to. 
: the design of an accreditation agency. 


(c) Therefore, practitioner’ control would be successful in 
_ education. ; : ar 


‘Although this argument is*not, strictly speaking, deductively valid, 


ve 


it seems reasonable and might be considered, ceteris paribus, a strong 
argument for the adoption of practitioner control in education. _ 
Skeptics will question (P3),, particularly emphasizing the vagueness a 


~~. 


‘ 


‘of "similar" and "aspects relevant to the design of an accreditation 


“followed Lieberman's lead by referring to tthe concept of profession. 


‘ even Lieberman had his doubts. 


. the difficulty, of assessing credentialling procedures, 


agency." In this light, supporters of analogical arguments have often. 


Medicine is assumed to be a profession; if education is}also a pro- 
; a : , 
fession, then it is similar in the relevant aspects. Sk tics have 


responded by challenging the professional status of education, and 


Examining Lieberman's argument in expanded form shows that "pro- 


fessionalism" is related to the validity of the argument only -if (P2) | 


is true. This premise is genérally ignored, with all attention directed 


toward the question of professional status. Yet, the truth of (P2) 


? . , ‘ 
is doubtful, i.e.,; it is not clear that practitioner control has been 


successful in medicine. = 


‘ 


, ¢ 


J 
The State of Credentialling in Law and Medicine 


Little evidence is available to illustrate the success of medical 


‘ 


ae 


and legal credentialling practices, and current practices are even 
4 ee 


criticized within these professions. Assertions about the benefits ~ 
‘ «ae 

of credentialling reaped by other professions are based on incomplete 

evidence. In most cases, the value of the procedures is just not 


known. This lack of knowledge is due, in part, to the recency of 


interest in the question, but a large part of it can. be atYributed to “. 


Many of those citing the success of credentialling in other fields ° 


have found ee grass greener: ite ak they have seldom examined the «= + og 


color saeedutty or asked the. members of other fields where they per- © 


a : 
» \ 


ie | 


aa 
’ 


, 


ceived the greenest grass. A closer look at credentialling in/law and 
medicine reveals that: (1) the credentialling practices A ese pro- 
fessions aré ‘currently criticized and under revision, and (2) the 

"peuet eat aspects of the aierent and previous accreditation penctiéas 
have seldom, if ever; been documented - ) 


Lieberman (1956) provides classic evidence of the use of medical 


examples with insufficient attention to detail. He refers to medicine 


to support his argument for the presence (if not’dominance) of profession- 


als on licensing and accrediting boards. ; , . 


‘ P 

At the ‘time, of che “Flexner report, doctors were expressly pro- 
hibited from serving on state boards which licensed doctors. 

The assumption was that a person should not be a member of a 
licensing agency to which he would be subordinate in his 
occupational status. Flexner saw very clearly that these 
prohibitions weakened professionalization at a most strategic - 
point, They resulted in the undesirable situations. whereby the 
professional persons, who had the most knowledge about various , 
matters affecting the professions, were the only ones who could 


not. be on boards empowered to make decisions on these matters. Ps 


Such a separation of knowledge and power was disastrous for both 
the public and professional interest. Flexner recommended that 
the state boards regulating the medical profession include the ° 


best. elements of the profession. Today... every medical licensing 


board in the Waited States is. dominated by physicians. (P. 182) | 

What ideperman seeetniues to Blexner may be aceneece (he fives no 
specific reference), but it is certainly aul part of the stoty. In 
accreditation, Flexner (1960) insists that members of the profession + 


play little part in the process. - j cs \ 


® 


\ e 
The expert has his place, to be sure; but if I were asked to suggest 


, the most promising way to study legal education, I should seek a 


layman, not aid pee of law; ar for the sound.way,to investigate 
the last person I should think of pnploying would 


teacher training, 


. 


_*Flexner's autobiography, I Remember, was originally published in 
1940. A revised edition was published in 1960. 
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bé a professor of education. Dr. Pritchett (the president of the. 
Carnegie Foundation and sponsor of the Flexner report) was right; . 
“ even though I might well have been-the wrong choice, the proper 
person to study medical education was a layman with general edu- 
° cationel experience, not g professor in a medical school.(p.71), 


Flexner was offered the assistance of an Savisory committee from the ‘ 


“American Medical Association, but he declined the offer.’ After com- 


f 


pleting the report, he was glad he had not received any such assistance. 


F a ‘ i . . %, .* 
Contrary to Lieberman's belief "Tm the necessity for ‘professional ex- 


‘ 


pertise, Flexner believed that lay knowledge was sufficient for the 
task of oxaniping professional education. “Time and soatn it has 
been shown that an“unfettered lay mind, if courageous, imaginative, 
and-determined to master relationships, is, in the very nature of . 
things, best suited to undertake a sapsens survey (such as the study 
of medical await (Flexner, 1940, p. 71). Lieberman’ s reference 
to: Flexner to support his own position represents a case in which un- 
familiarity with the situation can lead to a distortion of that wikia 


tion. (For more’examples of such distortions of. Flexnes,'s position 


see Floden, 1978.) ? 
: | 


Analogical arguments incorrectly assume that doctors and lawyers 
are satisfied with credentialling in law and medicine. In ere 
procedures for licensing (admission to the bar) are currently urder 
attack in several states., Among other challenges is the contention 
that the procedures have ‘fo relationship to successful law practice. 

As part of a new otto to ieee licehsing procedures, the Association 


of American Law Schools and the *American Bar Association have begun a 


project to measure the quality of legal practice. 


9 


: 7 33 5 i 
In medicine, similar efforts are’ being made to relate licensing 


procedures tg the quality of medical practice. One of the initial 9 


steps in this direction has been the development of tests built around 


. « ~ 3 


specific skills in one medical speciality (Maatsch, Krome; Spratke, & 
_ Maclean, 1976). 

The doubts about epedentinbiiig SARESSEEY by caine of these 
professions are partly the neadlt of legal Saauieenenia| to demonstrate . 


‘ prddwnttal tide’ se poatetve atteecs (nutty. 1970). Whew the degel chal- 


* lenges arose, lawyers and doctors realized that they had little, if 
any, evidence that the procedures accomplished any good purpose. 


Recent work continuesto define the problem more clearly. What evidence 


«# 


~ — 


does exist suggests Rhae accreditation does little to improve the 

education of professionals (Tyler, 1977) and that li engtng. may do 

more than increase salaries by reducing supply (Frech, 1974; Bush & 

Enemark, 1975). . = 5. 
‘\WWhile educators bation, thie lack of research to support credentialling 

practfces in education (Zook & Haggerty, 1936; Maucker, 1962; Dickey 


-& Miller, 1972; Study Commission on Undergraduate Education and the 


Education of Teachers,1976), they often assume that the situation in 


\ 


‘law and medicine is better. If anything, however, whee professions 


have been alate to education for hints on how the appropriate research 


“ 


into credentialling procedures might be conducted. Although Performance | 
Based Teacher Education (PBTE) has not been a universally acclaimed 
success in education, law and medicine have begun to adopt related ideas’. - 


in their new licensing plans. 


Conclusions 


_ Arguments by analogy are based on two assumptions: (1) the two 


cases are sufficiently similar for the point to hold in‘the new case, 
and (2) the point*to be made holds in: the comparison case. In creden- 
tialling, arguments .by analogy to law and med ine have often,'been 


attacked and defended with referénce to the first assumption. In 


particular,‘ this assumption trad been transformed into the paauepriou 
that education isa profession in the same sense that’.law and medicine 
are professions. It has been tacitly assumed that this assumption 
s6iliets: From the common proféssional status. id . | 


In this papers ve first assumption fies been igatead in ‘favor 


of the second. If th nesimpt fon that credentialling procedures in law 


and medicine are effective is false, then all the arguments fall 
through -regardless of wh ther or not the first assumption holds. 
tt hes been demonstrated here. that: the second assumption is either 
* false or Awatiefur’.' Author's who have werenstad’ eo provide specific’ 
references to the worth of credentialling in sims seated have 
nok eheckea far. enough into the examples they cite. The examples 
instead suggest that credentialling practices are questioned as much 
in Law and medicine as they are in education. BEESROES to locate ie 
~ gearch sniornarian on the effectiveness we seadantiniling procedures 
"are generally fruitless. 
What, then, should be done about credentialling inn eaiee ean Should 
ka be abandoned altogether? Should the field of education attempt to 
Ny , 


develop its own practices without reference-to situations in other pro- 


fessions? Can anything be done to ‘improve credentialling process in 


’ 


It 


‘ education? The ma jor lesson to be learned from seeutnted puoi uae! 


. 


arguments is that no anceexe statements can. be made about all the 
_procedures in any pestanaians even professions as highly respected — = 


as lLaw.and medicine. A similar point could be made about the . ‘ 
scutcentan that law and medicine are: sufficiently similar to conipare 
with education. No ancees as broad as -professional status can support: 
an analogy between all medcuatines procedures in two proferatont. 

. ) 

-Each credentialling procedure in another field must be considerad 
spparately to determine how successful the spluitie procedure has been. 
At the very least, the popularity of the procedure can be determined. 
This judgment of popularity should not be made on a general ASSL how- * 
ever, for any procedure will undoubtedly be well Liked in some situa- 
tions and hated in others (cf. Cronbach, 1975). “3 examination of the’ 
successes and failures -- and the settings in which each has wenuneed -- 
may wive some indication of how the procedure might be received in . 
gicenetan: | } 

It is also a mistake to think that any one credentialling procedure 
would be quietly successful in all educational intitutions. If it is 
“possible to implement some procedures in selected sites, the individual 
characteristics of each site may be compared to the site characteris~ 
ride of eidnecs aud Tasers in other Helden, If the procedure must be 
universally implemented to be installed at all, soiietderatinn should * 
be given to the number and location of university sites with stineans 
feristics comparable to sites in the other professions. It is important 


to note that the major characteristics of various sites may be quite 


unrelated to professional status. They way be factors such as median 


; In 


4 


i % “ = 


+ ; : di) OAs : os . 
ae age of college fatulty, size of city i which/ the institution is located, 
= \ : , ? 
ws and. distance from the nearest competitor. Furthermore, site charac- 
- “ & < é 
- ~~ F + 7 we Lf 


teristics may vary from procedure to procedure, ever within the domain 


PRES yee : -) 
of credential ling. 
Pe Jew = 2. A 


fe os . ‘Perhaps it is possible to make arguments for analogy between 


ane credentialing grocedices in education on one hand art procedures in 


: oe ’ Law and medicine on the other. The spears currently in vogue, how- 
. Pe ’ , ; s ie . * 
“*q ' ‘ever, do not have premises or assumptions which can be taken seriously; ~ 


; . Hess 
aikyr ' ‘a0 
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